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mathematicians; and it was through him that what they had done was communicated. In this respect special mention is to be made of the letter from Oldenburg to Leibniz, dated July 26, 1676, in which Collins informed him of a collection of letters from English mathematicians that he had in his possession. Collins mentions in it particularly that script of Newton, of December 10, 1672, in which the latter makes a communication about his method for tangents to curves, which are given by an explicit algebraical equation; he remarks that the method is only a corollary to a general procedure for solving other problems, such as those relating to rectification, determination of centers of gravity and so on.22 Collins stated in addition that, besides what this letter showed, nothing further was known at that time about Newton's method. It was on account of these communications, and probably also on account of a letter from Newton to Oldenburg, of which Oldenburg sent a copy to Leibniz at Paris, that Leibniz was moved to make his return journey to Germany in October, 1676, by way of London. Leibniz stayed there about a week; he made the acquaintance of Collins, who willingly let him have access to his collection of treatises and letters.23 What Leibniz found in them that he thought worth noting he set down
22  Leibniz, in the Acta Eruditorum for the year 1700, says, "I can affirm that, when in 1684 I published the elements of rny Calculus, I did not know any thing more of Mr. Newton's inventions in this kind, than what he formerly signified to me by his letters, viz., that he could find tangents without taking away surds;...."  As Newton says in the article in Phil. Trans., Vol. XXIX, No. 342, Anno 1714 (usually called the "Recensio") this "is very extraordinary, and wants an explanation."
23 This is feasible, but there is another alternative given by Dr. H. Sloman (The Claim of Leibniz to the Invention of the Differential Calculus, English edition, pub. Macmillan, 1860), which strikes me as even more probable.   Sip-man's points are as follows:  (1) It is highly probable that Leibniz's week in London was the last week of that month.    (2)  Oldenburg had then in his possession two letters from Newton for Leibniz, dated Oct. 24 and 26; these he showed to Leibniz.    (3) As Newton himself mentions, these were blotted and hastily written; and thus Leibniz asks, on this account, that Oldenburg should let him see the tract of Newton to which they refer; which tract Leibniz knew was in the possession of Oldenburg, that is, a copy of it.   For the details of the argument, occupying ten quarto pages, see the above-mentioned book by Sloman, pp. 97-106.